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heavy ballast would probably have 
steadied the ship, which sometimes 
appeared in danger of keeling over 
with exuberance. The discussions 
were occasionally rather superficial for 
want of being opened by a thorough 
treatment of important topics. Most 
of the ‘‘ vexed questions ” among bee- 
keepers got the go-by, and the meet- 
ing had more the character of a happy 
reunion, than of a debating society. 


The representative of the BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. W. F. Clarke, furnishes 
the following report of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention : 


The Association met in the City 
Hall, Toronto, Ont., on Tuesday, 
Sept. 18, at 10 a. m., the President, D. 
A. Jones, in the chair. 

There was a large attendance for 
the initial meeting, but as the Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. I. Root, had not yet 
arrived, routine business was de- 
ferred, and reports were invited from 
various parts of the Continent, which 
were listened to with much interest. 
[These Reports, together with the ad- 
dress of the President and some other 
papers and discussions in detail, will 


Many points of interest to advanced 
bee-keepers failed to come up, and 
scarcely any strong diversities of 
opinion presented themselves. Two 
or three papers from men who have 
strong convictions on certain topics, 
would have at least made more variety. 


3. There was no committee on busi- 
ness, or indeed on anything. How 
the convention was run, or whether it 
ran alone, deponent sayeth not. A 
prominent member asked on the third 
day, ‘“‘who is running this thing?” 
but though he spoke out loud in meet- 
ing, there was no reply. 
ably remain an unexplored and unex- 
plained mystery to most of the mem- 
bers, how the machine was guided. 


It will prob- 


be given in our next issue.—ED.] 


This meeting of the Association had 
some peculiar features : 


1. It was held for the first time in 
the history of the Association on 
From the outset this 
body has been international and conti- 
nental, and comprised both countries. 
Canadian bee-keepers have been de- 


lighted to have this meeting on their | pee-keeping, Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
side of the lines, and the feeling man- | the state of whose health has not ad- 
ifested all round was very cordial.| mitted of his attendance at such a 
The term “brother” was so uniformly | meeting since 1870. His friends all 
employed, that one might easily have | over the Continent of North America, 
imagined that the gathering was an|and elsewhere, will be glad to learn 
Ecclesiastical rather than an apicul-| that he declares himself to be better 


Canadian soil. 








* aa hd 


2. The almost total 


To all appearance, it went like a 
balloon, and was influenced by unseen, 
aerial currents, but at any rate, if it 
were so, the aeronauts had a very 
pleasant voyage, and got down to solid 
ground safely. All present were 
unanimous in declaring that they had 
‘*a good time.” 

4. Last, but not least, there was 
the presence of the Nestor of modern 


it that character of a happy reunion 
to which allusion has already been 
made. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A large number convened in the 
afternoon, when it was thought ad- 
visable to discuss miscellaneous ques- 
tions, pending the arrival of the 
Secretary, and other expected mem- 
bers of the Association. The first 
asked was the most desirable thick- 
ness of comb foundation for section 
boxes. Prof. Cook,. Dr. Miller, 
Messrs. Vandervoort, Taylor, Jones, 
and several others gave their views, 
which were pretty unanimous as to 
about 7 square feet per pound being 
the most desirable size. ‘‘ What is 
the cause of fertile workers being de- 
veloped ?”? was next discussed, and 
some difference of opinion made it 
lively. Prof. Cook thought the desire 
for eggs in the absence of a queen, 
stimulated the laying propensity in 
the workers. Dr. Brown was of the 
opinion that food had much to do with 
the matter, and read a brief paper 
giving his observations concerning 
fertile workers for two or three years 
past, confirmatory of that opinion. 


President Jones said, he had seen 
abundant _— in his apiary, that 
feeding had nothing whatever to do 
with developing the laying instinct in 
workers. After a free interchange of 
opinions, the subject was dropped, 
whereupon the question of bee forage 
was introduced. This created much 
interest, many of the members pres- 
ent giving their observation and ex- 

erience in relation to honey-produc- 
ing plants. The general feeling 
seemed to be that this matter was one 
of great practical importance, to 
which bee-keepers must give more 
attention hereafter. The next ques- 
tion propounded was, ‘“‘ What precau- 
tions are necessary to prevent young 
queens mistaking their hives on re- 
turning from their bridaltour?” Dr. 
Andrews would set his hives at vary- 
ing angles. President Jones thought 





tural one, but for the topics discussed. | jn health than he has been for twenty 
absence of| years. He spoke with great force and 
papers specially prepared for the con- | effect, several times proving himself, 
In the past there have prob- | * the old man eloquent.” His presence 
ably been too many papers ; this time | added a great charm to the meeting, 








there were too few. A little more! as well it might, and did much to give 











no precautions were necessary pro- 
vided the hives were not too cows to 
each other. They should be fully 6 
feet apart. One member suggested 
the use of a narrow board in front of 
hives, from which young queens 
might issue. ‘‘ What is the most de- 
sirable width for section boxes ?” 
was the next question. Mr. Pettit 
said, the best comb honey at the 
Toronto Exhibition was in sections 
about an inch and a half in width. 
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The President and a number of the 
members of the Northeastern Bee- 
Keepers having entered the meeting, 
they were introduced by the Presi- 
dent, and asked to participate freely 
in the discussions. The subject of 
sections was then resumed, and took 
a wide latitude, including the ques- 
tion of separators, the comparative 
advantage of half-pound and one- 

und sections, and the demands of 
he-market. Mr. Muth went strong] 
against the half-pound sections, whic 
he thought were ridiculously small. 
Speaking as a dealer, there was no 
demand for any thing so small. Prof. 
Cook rather mildly defended the half- 

und section, and referred to Mr. 

eddon’s experience with it, and 
especially to his doing without sep- 
arators. Dr. Miller had been experi- 
menting with the half-pound sections 
without separators ut had been 
troubled with irregularity of building 
to an extent that interfered with 
packing. Mr. Pringle thought it ad- 
visable to have sections of different 
sizes to meet the varied demands of 
the market. Several others took part 
in the discussion, and the weight of 
opinion was evidently on the side of 
one and two-pound sections. 


At this stage of the meeting, Mr. 
A.I. Root arrived, and a resolution 
was adopted arranging for a visit to 
the Exhibition early to-morrow morn- 
ing, when the meeting adjourned 
until 7:30 p. m., to give opportunity 
for the enrollment of members and 
payment of annual subscriptions. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association resumed business 
about 8 p. m., witha greatly increased 
attendance. Prof. Cook, at the re- 
quest of President Jones, exhibited 
and explained the use of a brush 
devised by T. J. Cook, of New Point, 
Ind., for brushing bees off combs. 
The Professor prefaced his remarks 
by stating that the inventor of this 
brush was no relation of his, and that 
he had no interest in the matter, ex- 
cept to call the attention of bee- 
keepers to what was a much better 
device than a goose feather, bunch of 
grass, or asparagus, for brushing off 
bees. Three samples had been sent 
to the Convention, and_were on the 
table for inspection. Having used 
the brush with much satisfaction, he 
was pleased to recommend it to other 
bee-keepers. Dr. Miller and Mr. 


Corneil joined in the recommendation. | tion. 





upon said, he lived in adry climate 


where no particular means were 
needed, but farther South precautions 
must be taken or honey would become 
sour. He was of opinion that the sun 
was the best evaporating agent, when 
it was necessary to do any thing with 
that object in view. Mr, Corneil was 
of opinion that the first point to settle 
was whether the honey needed evap- 
oration. If it did, he, too, was of the 
opinion that the sun was the best 
agent for doingit. Mr. A. I. Root 
gave a very full account of his experi- 
ence with different qualities and 
varying thickness of honey. Mr. 
McKnight confirmed Mr. Root’s testi- 
mony, and said thata lot of honey 
stored in a tank had become so watery 
on top that some of his family sus- 
pected that honey had been stolen, 
and water added. He knew better, 
as some of the honey had been gath- 
ered ina rainy time. A number of 
testimonies were given, all going to 
show the + My 4 of putting unripe 
honey on the market. This topic 
branched out into a discussion of 
candied honey, the best means of 
ot ay hon and a variety of other 
details. A question was now raised 
which excited a lively expression of 
opinion, and illustrated the maxim 
that ‘‘ doctors differ.” It was, “If 1 
have 100 colonies, spring count, and 
wish to increase to 150, shall I do best 
to make the increase before the honey 
harvest, “ye the honey harvest, or 
at the close of the honey harvest?” 


Prof. Cook replied, ‘* Before, if pos- 
sible; if not, afterwards; during, 
never.” Dr. Miller said, ‘*‘ During, 
always,” and there was a running fire 
of opinions pro and con, which, at last, 
settled down to a good discussion on 
the point. Mr. Poppleton apparently 
carrying the day by contending that 
increase should be carried on from 
early spring, right along, and be com- 

leted by the end of the honey harvest. 


“he subject of tiering up sections was | 


next discussed, whether it should be 
done under oron top. Strange to say, 
both methods had its advocates. Mr. 


| Hall, the largest producer of comb 


honey in Ontario, puts the empty 
sections on top. Dr. Miller had come 
to the same view. At this juncture, 
Mr. Heddon was greatly needed, but 
was not forthcoming. 

The comparative advantage of one 
and two story hives for extracting 
honey was then brought up by a ques- 
In the course of the discussion, 





| gaily 
|along one side of the building. Mr. 


periodicals be requested to encourage 
correspondents to oon to their 
signatures a statement of the number 
of colonies owned by them in the 
spring, and the number owned at the 
time of wintering. The resolution 
was hurriedly put and declared car- 
ried without opportunity of discus- 
sion. 

The President then informed the 
meeting that Rev. L. L. Langstroth 
had arrived, was at the Queen’s 
Hotel, and would join the party to- 
morrow morning for the Exhibition 
grounds. The meeting then ad- 
journed, 


SECOND DAY. 


Pursuant to resolution adopted yes- 
terday, the members of the Associa- 
tion took steamer for the Exhibition 
grounds, about three miles from the 
city, to see, first of all, the Honey 
Show, and then any other objects of 
interest which had special attractions 
forthem. It may be observed that a 
great Industrial Exhibition lasting 
two weeks is pow in progress, and the 
Honey Show is one of its Departments. 

It is held in a building about 40x120, 
which is entirely devoted to this pur- 
pose, and is filled from end toend with 
the finest display of honey ever col- 
lected on this Continent. A little 
detail will give some idea of the scene. 
D. A. Jones, of Beeton, has, of course, 
the largest exhibit. At one end of 
the building, he has a pyramid of 
cans, ranging from two ounces to five 
pounds in capacity, the whole forming 
a little mountain of honey, 41 feet 6 
inches in length by 14 feet in breadth, 
and towering far above the heads of 
visitors. In the centre of the build- 
ing a cone of smaller circumference, 
but rising to a greater height, is simi- 
larly constructed. Above this pyra- 
mid floats a variety of flags, and above 
all the porcelain globe of a powerful 
electric light spreads at night the 
brightness of noonday over the whole 
interior of the building. Great boxes 
of honey are piled against the wall, 
and over them, and on the floor are 80 
barrels in all of the luscious liquid. 

In all, Mr. Jones has about 50,000 

unds of honey in the building. Mr. 

fall of Woodstock, Ont., is the next 


| largest exhibitor, and shows an im- 


osing array of white combs rising 


'far upwards, and varied every 2 feet 


by buttresses of extracted honey in 
labelled cans, extending far 


The discussion of questions was then | speakers branched out into a general | Hall has on display about 9,000 pounds 


resumed by 
method of getting the bees out of sec- 
tion boxes, at the close of the honey 
season. Dr. Miller’s plan was to raise 
the section case a little, lay a cloth 


landa mixing up of extracted and 


comb productions in a somewhat con- 
fusing manner. The question which 


|is the best material for spreading in 


between it and the hive, leaving one | front of bee hives led toa variety of 


corner open so that the bees can go | opinions. 


down into the body of the hive dur- 
ing the night, which they will do if 
the cover is left off the hive. Then 
remove the section case in the early 
morning. Mr. Bacon practiced taking 
the sections into a room and leaving 
the window open, so that the bees 
could return to their hive. 

The subject of curing or evaporat- 
ing extracted honey was next taken 
up. Mr. Poppleton, on being called 





Some one said, *“ Mr. 


| Root recommends sawdust.” Mr. R. 


replied, “ I once did, but I do not now. 
I find the best material to be a foun- 
dation of cinder, and a thin coating 
of the whitest sand on top.” Presi- 
dent Jones recommended leached 
ashes. A member said it created too 
rank a growthof grass and weeds. 
Another member suggested salt. 

At this stage, Dr. Miller offered a 
resolution that the editors of bee 


| 13,000 extracted. 
| palm for the nicest exhi 
| well filled out in the comb. 


|admiration was expressed of this ex- 
| hibit, which comprised about 4,000 





considering the best| statement of experience with hives,|of honey in the comb, and about 


Martin Emizh, of 
Holbrook, Oxford ——, takes the 

nit of comb 
It is remarkably uniform and 
Much 


1oney. 


unds. Mr. Ramer, of Cedar Grove, 

r. Goodyear, of Woodstock, G. B. 
Jones, of Brantford, W. C. Wells, of 
Philipstown, Ont., Messrs. Granger & 
Duke, of Deer Park, and others con- 
tribute to make up the fine display, 
which here presents itself to the eyes 
of the visitors. 

To many, a far more interesting 
and attractive object than the honey 
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show, was presented in the person of 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, who held 
a sort of extempore levee in the 
building, and went through a some- 
what fatiguing ordeal in the way of 
shaking hands with the multitude of 
bee-keeper#’and others who were in- 
troduced to him by President Jones 
and Wm. F. Clarke. It became nec- 
essary after awhile to withdraw the 
venerable apiarist from the scene 
that he might rest somewhat, and be 
in tune for the pase meeting. 
Meantime, a general reunion of bee- 
keepers went on in and around the 
extensive exhibition building. Few 
seemed to feel much interest in the 
other departments to be found on the 
grounds, and there was ample proof 
of the correctness of a remark made 
by Mr. Langstroth, that of all classes 
he had met with none were so en- 
thusiastic in the line of their calling 
as bee-keepers. 

The convention was broken up into 
a multitude of little conventions, and 
all seemed to enjoy the opportunity of 
social intercourse presented. Atten- 
tion was not confined to the interior 
of the building, but extended to a 
survey of the bee hives, colonies of 
different races of bees, and the large 
variety of bee requisites to be found 
adjacent out-of-doors. To attempta 
specification of all the numerous arti- 
cles on exhibition would extend this 
report toa length that would be un- 
suitable, and should anything be 
undesignedly omitted, the inventor 
or owner would feel himself slighted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association resumed in the 
City Hall. Miscellaneous questions 
were the first order of business. 

Dr. Thom asked if any one had ex- 
ne gr evil effects to the eye-sight 
rom the use bee-veils. ‘This led toa 
general discussion on the best ma- 
terial for bee-veils; several declaring 
in favor of black, and some in favor 
of white gauze. A few spoke in ap- 
proval of wire netting, while others 
urged objections against it. A. I. 
Root said he had experimented, and 
used many endeavors to obtain a wire 
cloth that would have all the advan- 
tages of wire cloth, without any of 
its disadvantages, but had not suc- 
ceeded. On the whole, he would 
recommend bee-keepers not to use 
veils unless obliged to do so. Mr. 
Corneil did not think veils did any 
particular injury to the eye-sight, 
otherwise ladies would not wear them 
so extensively. President Jones re- 
commended the use of the finest 
Brussels lace. Mr. Bowers thought 
the veil might be made of any cheap 
suitable material, with a window of 
the very best silk bobbinet. 

Mr. C. W. Young brought up the 
subject of collecting statistics. He 
suggested that the local press should 
be more ee utilized for the 
purpose of conveying information 
about apiculture. A general discus- 
sion on the importance and yet diffi- 

Ity of obtaining statistics ensued. 
President Clarke, of the Northeastern 
Association, said they had found it 
impossible to get statistics even from 
prominent men, in any year, when 








a happened to be unsuccessful. For 
that reason the Northeastern Asso- 
ciation had discontinued the publica- 
tion of its reports. 

The question of the proper width 
of sections was then resumed, and 
talked over at some length, but noth- 
ing particularly new was elicited. 

At this juncture, Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth entered the convention, was 
received with a rising expression of 
welcome by the members, and con- 
ducted by the President to the Mayor’s 
chair, as a token of respect, amid 
loud and prolonged cheers. 

The President’s address was then 


delivered. It consisted mainly of 
welcoming words in regard to the 
meeting of the Association, together 


with a brief resume of the 


oney 
season just past. 


Prof. Cook, Messrs. 
Bacon, A. I. Root, Pierce, and Dr. 
Miller made _ responses, gratefully 
appreciating the welcome which had 
been accorded to the Americans, and 
the pleasure it had given them to 
visit Toronto, and attend this con- 
vention. By special request of Presi- 
dent Jones, Mr. Langstroth addressed 
the meeting. He gave an interesting 
account of the way he was led into 
bee-keeping, and of his early mis- 
takes and difficulties; related the 
manner in which he had been led to 
invent the movable frame, and the 
circumstances connected with its gen- 
eral adoption ; and stated a number 
of interesting facts bearing on the 
history and progress of bee-keeping. 
At‘the close of Mr. Langstroth’s ad- 
dress, the Association proceeded to 
elect officers. 

On motion of Prof. Cook, Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth was chosen President. 
The motion was carried by a standing 
vote. L. C. Root.-of New York, was 
appointed First Vice-President; Dr. 
C C. Miller, of Illinois, Secretary, and 
C. F. Muth, of Ohio, was re-appointed 
Treasurer. A list of Vice-Presidents 
for the several States and Provinces 
was also made up. 

The question of the next place of 
meeting was then taken up. Presi- 
dent Clarke, of the Northeastern 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, on behalf 
of New York, invited the members to 
Rochester next year. Dr. Miller con- 
veyed the request of the Northwes- 
tern Bee-Keepers’ Association to 
appoint the next annual meeting at 
Chicago. On motion of Prof. Cook, 
Rochester was chosen as the next 
place of meeting. The date was left 
to be fixed by the executive com- 
mittee. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Business resumed, Vice-President 
Cook inthe Chair. The discussion of 
miscellaneous questions was made the 
first order of the —, Two en- 
qui'ies concerning foul brood were 
laid on the table. 

‘Ig it advisable to clip the wings of 

ueen bees?” was next asked. A 
lively discussion arose, proving the 
house to be considerably divided on 
the point. One member announced 
himself ‘‘a clipper.” Another said 
he might be a clip, but he was not a 
clipper. The reasons for and against 
were pretty fully stated. 





‘* At what age should a queen be 
superseded ?” was the next question. 
Mr. Hall thought no age could be 
fixed. Bees were like human beings, 
some were young when they were 
old, and others were old when they 
were young. Queens should be 
watched, and superseded when not 
working satisfactorily. Mr. Lang- 
stroth would not fix any unvarying 
time, but he had found two seasons, 
on an average, the term of a queen’s 
greatest proliticacy. After that, they 
would show signs of failure. It was 
a remarkable feature in the Italians, 
that they were quick to notice signs 
of failure in a queen, and took early 
measures to supersede her. That 
alone was sufficient to recommend 
them. 

The best method of feeding in the 
fall was next considered. Mr. Jones 
on being called up, advised the use of 
the best granulated sugar, in the pro- 
portion of two pounds of sugar to one 
of water. he discussion soon 
branched off so as to take in the topic 
of feeders. Mr. Langstroth and others 
discouraged the use of fancy feeders. 
Mr. Jones tilts the front of the hivea 
little, and pours the syrup on to the 
bettom board, from which the bees 
take Me very quickly. Mr. Locke 
sugges that all bee-keepers could 
not tilt their hives, and hence, some 
kind of a feeder became necessary. 
He recommended the use of a Mason 
fruit jar furnished with a tin cover 

erforated with a number of holes. 

illed with syrup and inverted, this 
made a good feeder. 


The treatment of wax then occupied 
the attention of the meeting. Boiled 
down, the discussion amounted to 
this: that great pains ought to be 
taken to purify wax; that to secure 
this it , ~ necessary to keep wax ina 
melted tondition for several hours, 
long enough indeed to allow all sedi- 
ment to settle to the bottom. A, I. 
Root said he had worked up 12 or 14 
tons of wax this season, and pursued 
substantially this plan. He made 
three — of foundation. Wax 
from the top of the tanks was used 
for section foundation, being the 
whitest ; the second and third quali- 
ties being darker, were sold at less 
price for brood comb foundation. 


At the instance of Prof. Cook, it 
was decided that the rest of the even- 
ing be given to Rev. L. L. Langstroth 
for a talk on old bee books. This was 
very interesting. Beginning with 
Aristotle, Virgil, Columella, and 
Pliny, on each of whose knowledge of 
bees remarks were made. The speaker 
came down to books that appeared in 
the days of the Stuarts and the Com- 
monwealth, the former entitled ‘* The 
Monarchy of Bees,” and the latter, 
“The Reformed Commonwealth of 
Bees ;” indicating the different politi- 
cal circumstances of the times in 
which they were written. Some ex- 
tracts were given from these books, 
and Mr. Langstroth expressed the 
hope that he might yet be able to pub- 
lish a work embodying these and 
other observations on old bee books, 
which would show modern bee-keep- 
ers that ancient apiarists knew a 
great deal more about bees than they 
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usually got credit for. Even the ad- 
vanced bee-keepers of to-day might 
learn much from them. 

At adjournment, it was decided 
that the convention should close with 
to-morrow afternoon’s session. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Association met at 9 A. M., 
Vice-President Cook in the chair. 
About 100 members were present at 
the opening of the morning session. 
Discussion of questions was resumed, 
the first being, ‘‘What is the best way 

-of preserving surplus combs from the 
ravages of the moth ?” 

Judge Andrews thought there was 
no time when there were not eggs of 
the bee-moth in comb. Heat would 
— them. The combs should be 
carefully kept in some cool place. 

Dr. Brown found it necessary in the 
warm climate of Georgia, to have a 
comb repository, which he kept fumi- 
gated with sulphur. 

Mr. Jones places his frames about 
an inch or an inch anda half apart, 
and if allowed to hang all winter, ex- 

osed to frost, there will be no trouble 

rom the moth. He recommended 

that the joists of the honey-house 
overhead, be set just the right width 
to wy | the frames on rabbits, tacked 
to the lower edge of the joists. 

Prof. Cook summed up that the 
moth would never trouble combs 
while sufficiently covered with bees; 
not so protected, the moth will cer- 
tainly be developed; hence strong 
colonies were the best antidote to this 
insect. Comb should not be left lying 
loose around the apiary, but should be 
stored out of reach of the moth miller, 
and kept in a cool place. 

The right temperature at which to 
winter bees was the next question 
considered. o 

Prof. Cook would say from “40 to 45 
degrees. 

Dr. Miller called attention to the 
varying markings of thermometers, 
which rendered it undesirable to fix 
very exactly the degree of tempera- 
ture to be maintained. He would ad- 
vise watching the bees, and keeping 
them in that temperature in which 
they preserved perfect quietude. 

Mr. Jones used to think 40° was 
about the right temperature, after- 
wards he thought it should be 48° to 
45°; but he had come to the conclusion 
that it was better the temperature 
should go ~~ than 45° than under 
40°, especially during the latter part 
of the winter. He had frequently had 
his houses go above 50°; in one case, 
accidentally, a house went up as high 
as 70° without any ill effects. More 
harm comes of letting the tempera- 
ture go too low, than too high. 

The general subject of wintering 
bees was then taken up. 

A. I, Root was not going into the 
subject at length, but wished to men- 
tion a case in which the bees had been 

given access to water by means of a 
sponge, with good results. 

Prof. Cook had followed that exam- 
ple of giving the bees a drink, but 
every colony so treated had turned out 
unsatisfactorily. 





had any trouble with his bees being 
too dry. Excess of moisture had often 
troubled him. While speaking of win- 
tering, he would strongly recommend 
the use of a bee-house with hollow 
walls, of a foot or more in thickness, 
filled in with sawdust or some similar 
material. If you have 100 colonies, 
and were sure they would winter 
safely out-doors, you may calculate 
that it will cost $1.00 per colony, or 
$100 more to winter out-doors than in- 
doors; it therefore pays to have a 
house. Instead of packing hives, he 
would pack the house the hives are 


the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
to Rev. L. L. Langstroth, accompa- 
nied with a purse containing $56 as a 
trifling token of esteem. 


Mr. Langstroth ey in a feeling 
manner, and referred at some length 
to the manner in which his motives 
had been misunderstood many times, 
and to his earnest wish to promote by 
all honest means, the interests of api- 
culture. 

Vice-President Cook expressed the 
great pleasure it had given him to at- 
tend this Convention, and to witness 
the harmony and good feeling which 





stored in. 
A running fire of questions was here 
opened on Mr. Jones in regard to 
various particulars relative to his 
method of wintering. 


of ventilation, on which a great vari- 
ety of opinions was expressed. 

r. Miller frankly confessed that 
even yet he knew nothing definite 
about wintering. Circumstances and 
conditions differ so greatly, that what 
succeeds one season, fails another. 


A member spoke of the unsatisfac- 
tory use of enamelled cloth in winter. 


suppose that the cloth was to be used 
in all seasons. In winter he used bur- 
lap, a coarse species of bagging, which 
the bees could look through if they 
wanted to. He also used woven slats. 
He thought either of these with a 
packing of forest leaves on top, such 
as Mr. Dadant uses, make a good win- 
ter sores. 

McKnight had tried various 


Mr. 
packing materials, but found nothing 
so good as the ground cork, in which 


rapes are packed when shipped from 

rance. He found no difficulty in 
getting all he wanted from the grocers 
in his town. 

A number of members gave their 
views of packing for winter, and vari- 
ous materials were suggested for the 
purpose. 

At this juncture, A. R. Boswell 
Esq., Mayor of Toronto, entered the 
meeting, and was received with warm 
cheering. A vote of thanks was then 
enthusiastically passed, expressing the 

ratitude of the Association to the 

ayor and City Council for the use of 
the City Hall free of cost for these 
meetings. 

The Mayor replied, cordially wel- 
coming the Association to Toronto, 
especially those members who have 
come across the border. He referred 
to the grand honey display, and the 
rapid progress bee- keepimg was 
making, and wished the Association 
the greatest prosperity. 

On motion of D. A. Jones, séconded 
by Dr. C. C. Miller, it was Resolved 
unanimously, That in the opinion of 
this meeting, the time has fully come 
for a recognition of the claims of bee- 
culture by its being taught in all the 
agricultural colleges throughout the 
continent of North America. 

In connection with this resolution, 
a paper was, at the call of the 
meeting, read by Wm. F. Clarke. It 
was the only paper specially prepared 
for the Convention, yet presented. 





Mr. Jones did not believe in keeping 
hotel ina bee-house. He had never 


An interesting episode then took 








The discussion | 
gradually drifted off into the subject | 


A. I. Root said it was a mistake to | 


place in the form of an address, from | 


had prevailed. He was _ especially 
gratified at the presence of Mr. Langs- 
troth, and the manifestations of grate- 
ful respect to him on all hands. In 
| view of the many auspicious circum- 
stances which had characterized this 
meeting, he proposed that all should 
join in singing the Doxology. This 
was done very heartily, after which 
Rev. L. L. taumetreth pronounced 
the Benediction. 

As a number of the members were 
about leaving, there was much cordial 
hand-shaking at the close of this ses- 
sion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association resumed at 2 P. M., 
Dr. Miller in the chair. There was 
still alarge attendance, though a num- 
| ber had left for home. 

The first subject taken up was that 
of frames. 

Mr. Hart complained that many of 
the frames he had obtained from the 
North were too slender, sagged too 
much, and sometimes broke. 

Dr. Miller expressed surprise at this, 
and said he had experienced no such 
trouble. 

Mr. Langstroth described a frame 
with triangular corner supports for 
the top-bar. He thought this could 
be made stronger than any other. 

Mr. Muth said he preferred the frame 
he now used, which had a heavy top- 
bar, the whole underside of which was 
beveled. 

Some other members expressed their 
views on the frame question, but all 
agreed that it was desirable to have 
sufficient strength in the top-bar to 
stiffen the whole. 

The question, what were the best 
barrels for shipping honey ? was dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Muth said a great deal of honey 
was lost by being put into improper 
barrels. They were often too weak 
and slender. Second-hand barrels were 
often used, and there was constant 
loss when this was done. Honey was 
heavy, and needed a strong package ; 
he preferred cypress. Oak made good 
barrels when well coopered, but badly 
made, they were the worst of all for 
leaking. 

Mr. Jones agreed with Mr. Muth, 
but thought white-ash preferable to 
oak. He had been greatly troubled to 
get Gen ae barrels. 

Mr. Poppleton had found some sec- 
ond-hand barrels answer very well. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Pettit, seconded by Mr. Muth, pledg- 
ing the Association to do all in its 
power to remove the public pretedice 
against granulated honey. Consider- 
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able discussion arose on this resolu- 
tion, which, at first, merely expressed 
the idea that granulated honey was 
“natural and good.” Some wished 
to affirm that pure honey would al- 
ways granulate. Others objected that 
it would not always granulate. Mr. 
Jones challenged any one to produce 
ure honey that would not granulate. 

r. Muth had kept California honey a 
long time, even three or four years 
before it granulated, but it did so at 
length. He had seen honey mixed 
with glucose that granulated to a cer- 
tain extent. Mr. Jones said the pure 
honey would granulate, and the glu- 
cose float on top. He admitted that 
there wasa difference in the grain; 
some was coarse, and some fine. 
After much tinkering at the resolu- 
tion, it was finally adopted in the fol- 
lowing form : 

Resolved, That we as individuals and 
as an association do all in our power 
by precept and by practice to con- 
vince the public that granulated 
nonee is natural, wholesome and de- 
sirable, and that granulation isa fine 
test of its purity. 

Mr. Jones was requested to give an 
account of his method of introducing 
queens by the use of chloroform, 
which he did, and then a general dis- 
cussion of queen introducing sprung 
up. Mr. Langstroth narrated in an 
interesting manner some of his early 
experiments in queen introduction. 
Among others, he tried the experi- 
ment of making a whisky syrup which 
he fed to the bees and the queen. 
They acted very much as drunken 
people do, but when sober, would not 
not accept the queen. 

Mr. Jones stated that the reception 
of a queen depends on her own be- 
havior. If she is frightened, nervous, 
and uneasy, the bees will ball and dis- 

atch her, but if she is quiet and con- 

nted, there isnotrouble. The main 
thing, therefore, is to devise a plan by 
which the queen will be led to act in 
a natural manner. Mr. Langstroth 
and Judge Andrews confirmed this 
view. 
_ After some further talk on the sub- 
ject of queens, Dr. Brown remarked, 
that one and another seemed to be 
dropping out of the meeting, and it 
was desirable that there should bea 
— band-shaking all round. He 
herefore moved, seconded by C. F. 
Muth, that the Association do now 
adjourn, to meet in Rochester, N. Y., 
a year hence. The motion was car- 
ried, and the convention declared ad- 
journed, sine die. 





@@ The bee-keeper who expects to 
keep up with the times, must make 
up his mind to push things,and not 
allow himself to be drawn along by 
circumstances. In order to push, one 
must think and | oe ahead of the 
work to come, and bave all things in 
readiness, so that there may be no 
delay in doing the work at the right 
time.—Indiana Farmer. 





@@ To give away a copy of ‘*‘ Honey 
as Food and Medicine ” to every one who 
buys a package of honey at Fairs, will 
sell almost a fabulous quantity of it. 








Bee and Honey Show at Toronto. 


From the Toronto Globe we extract 
the following article concerning the 
Bee and Honey Show and Convention : 


Among the varied attractions of the 
Toronto Exhibition the present year, 
promipence may very properly be 
given to the annual meeting of the 
above named society ,which is to be held 
in the City Hall and Council Chamber 
on the 18th, 19th and 20th instants. 
As this is the first time this important 
organization has met on Canadian 
soil, the occasion was one of special 
interest to the bee-keepers of this 
country, and itis well that they should 
be made familiar with the origin, 
history, work, and aims of the society 
in question. It was formed at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., December 21, 1870. As 
its name imports, it is international 
and continental in character. It was 
originally designed to be a national 
society, but Canada was represented 
at the initial meeting in the person of 
Rev. W. F. Clarke, of Guelph, who 
was and is, not only a prominent ag- 
riculturist, but an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper. At that gentleman’s sug- 
gestion and request, the society was 
expanded in scope, so as to take in the 
Dominion along with the Republic. 
Though this is the first time the soci- 
ety has met in Canada, this country 
has had its fair share of honorable 
recognition by it. During the thirteen 

ears of its existence, Canada has 

een thrice represented in its a 
dency, ee Mr. W. F. Clarke, 
and once by Mr. D. A. Jones, who 
now worthily fills the office, and to 
whose influence the selection of Tor- 
onto as the place of meeting for 1883, 
is to be mainly attributed. 


The first president of this society 
was the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, who 
may, without invidiousness, be styled 
the father of modern bee-keeping. 
His book on the “* Honey Bee,” and 
his invention of the movable frame 
hive, may be said to have revolution- 
ized bee-keeping. Prior to these being 
—* to the public, bees were 

ept in a hap-hazard way. But little 
was known of the nature and habits 
of this little insect beyond the facts 
embodied in the well-known juvenile 
hymn, beginning, 

“How doth the little busy bee.” 


The interior economy of that wonder- 
ful miniature world—a bee hive—was 
well nigh unknown. Everything in- 
side the hive was “ fixed fast in fate,” 
and inaccessible to any’ but its ews 
es population. The movable 
rame was indeed a revolution in bee- 
keeping. It enabled the apiarist to 
control the operations of the indus- 
trious little workers. and paved the 
way for the extractor, queen-breed- 
ing, and various other improvements, 
which have combined to make bee- 
keeping, as now carried on, one of the 
wonders of the age we live in. Mr. 
Langstroth still lives to witness the 
marvelous progress of the pursuit for 
which he has done so much; and 


though in poor health, and bending 
under the weight of years, intends 
being present at the approaching 





meeting. There are few who are 
aware of the great services this re- 
markable man has rendered to api- 
culture, who will not feel that the 
opportunity of seeing and hearing the 

estor of modern bee-keeping, will 
be of itself sufficient inducement to 
secure their attendance and ample re- 
ward for it. 


Mr. Langstroth was fitly succeeded 
in the Presidency of the Society by 
the late Moses Quinby, whose wor 
on the ** Mysteries of Bee-Keeping ” 
ably seconded the teachings of its 
predecessor, and whose labors in the 
advancement of this industry were 
hardly second to those of Mr. Lang- 
stroth. Mr. Langstroth was only able 
to spare moments of leisure from the 
duties of a higher calling. These he 
faithfully devoted to the advancement 
of his favorite secular pursuit, and 
few men can point to such a record as 
his, resulting from masterly and dili- 

ent use of fiouee. But Mr. Quinby 
devoted his whole time and attention 
to bee-keeping, and was one of the 
first, if-not the very first, to exalt this 
a into a business. Encouraged 

y his example, and guided by his 
teachings, others concentrated their 
energies on this industry until it be- 
came as much a distinct and special 
avocation as any other. Both Mr. 
Langstroth and Mr. Quinby labored 
for the advancement of apiculture 
with a most unselfish zeal, and while 
others were incessantly plying the 
public with patented fixtures, gener- 
ously gave the fruits of their —— 
and toil to the world atlarge. They 
might both have become rich had 
they secured to themselves, as they 
might have justly done, royalties on 
their discoveries and inventions, but 
they toiled in self-forgetfulness, and 
apiculture owes them a debt of grati- 
tude which, it is safe to say, never 
can be repaid. 

It would be too long a detail to 
enumerate what the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society has done toward 
the advancement of the industry for 
whose development it has worked. 
But this much mustin all justice be 
said for it: that it has brought to- 

ether the leading bee- keepers of the 
Gentinant in yearly conclave, and 
their comparison of notes has been of 
incalculable advantage to themselves 
and to the apicultural publicin gen- 
eral. Among other benefits that have 
resulted from this, the field of apicul- 
ture has been cleared of a vast num- 
ber of impositions and shams, and 
bee-keeping has been exalted to a 
compacted science and an established 
industry. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
published at Chicago, IIl., is, without 
question, the leading apicultural jour- 
nal of the world. Its existence to-day 
is due to the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, established in 1861, 
by Samuel Wagner, a name of high 
renown in the annals of American 


apiculture. It was on the lamented 


death of that gentleman, in February, 

1872, in eminent danger of extinction. 

At the next annual meeting of the 

Society, the future of this important 

—— was an anxious topic of 
iscussion. 


The then President of 
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the Society, Rev. W. F. Clarke was 
urged to take the enterprise in hand, 
and encouraged by the pledged co- 
operation of leading members of the 
Society, did so. The JouRNAL was 
removed from Washington, D. C.,-its 
former place of publication, to Chi- 
cago, and the foundation laid of its 
subsequent prosperity. Mr. Clarke 
gave it his personal supervision for a 
year when it passed into the hands of 
r. Thomas G. Newman, who has 
guided its destinies ever since, and 
under whose able management it has 
become the most potent literary 
agency for the promotion of bee-keep- 
ing at present in existence. If the 
Society had accomplished nothing 
more for apiculture than the preser- 
vation of this invaluable periodical, it 
would deserve to live and prosper. 


The great lights of North American 
bee-keeping are expected at the ap- 
proaching annual meeting. It is con- 
ceded that this Continent now leads 
the world in apicultural progress. 
The apiarists of all other countries 
dip their flags to North America, and 
Canada enjoys the proud boast of 
having produced the foremost of en- 
terprising and successful bee-keepers 
in the person of Mr. D. A. Jones. 


Among other distinguished apicul- 
turists who intend to be present on 
the approaching occasion, special 
mention may very es be made 
of Prof. A. J. Cook, whose ‘* Manual 
of the Apiary” is now generally ac- 
cepted as the standard work on bee- 
keeping. Mr. Cook is an accomplished 
entomologist, ef which science he is 
sabe oe in the Michigan Agricul- 
ural College, and in the course of his 
teaching wakes a specialty of scien- 
tific and practical bee-keeping. He 
manages an experimental apiary at 
the college, and in this branch of 
study has aclass of 40 students the 
resent year. Did space permit other 
igh authorities in bee-keeping might 
be named, whose presence will give 
interest and importance to the meet- 
ing about to be held. 
tis to be hoped that all Canadian 
bee-keepers who can possibly attend 
the expected apicultural parliament 
will make a point of we there. 
Such a gathering cannot fail to give 
a great impetus to a large and rapidly 
growing rural industry. As a busi- 
ness bee-keeping is only inits infancy. 
There are vast possibilities about it 
yet to be developed. Without exag- 
geration or figure of speech—* there 
are millions in it.” Our own Mr. 
Jones and other Canadian bee-keep- 
ers have shown us what can be done 
in this line of things. Bee-keeping 
offers an inviting field as a business, 
and as an adjunct to general farming 
is well worthy of receiving far wider 
attention. Whenitis considered that 
the income of every farm throughout 
the country — easily be augmented 
at least a hundred dollars a year, by 
keeping a few hives of bees, it will at 
once be seen what an immense in- 
crease of national wealth might be 
obtained were the flowers that now 
‘““waste their sweetness” duly util- 
ized by a force of honey-gatherers 
large enough to collect the revenue 
they are so willing to yield, when 





swift-winged foragers ‘‘ present their 
little bills ” for liquidation. 


Bonner, the Scottish Bee-Master. 





Mr. Wm. Raitt, of Blairgowrie, 
Scotland, gives the following in the 
London Journal of Horticulture, con- 
cerning his fellow countryman, the 
noted Caledonian bee-master : 


Bonner’s name is so much more 
widely known than his works on bee- 
keeping, that I doubt not many read- 
ers of our Journal will be glad of a 
few notes culled from his rare book. 

Bonner was the twelfth child of a 
handloom weaver, of Coldingham, in 
Berwickshire, and seems to have re- 
ceived a fair education. He followed 
his father’s occupation, and became 
the author of a work called ‘ Practi- 
cal Warping Made Easy.” His father 
was anenthusiastic bee-keeper, own- 
ing as many asadozen colonies at a 
time, and in good seasons made as 
much money by his bees, as nearly 

urchased oatmeal sufficient to serve 
1is numerous family for a whole year. 
He purchased with a single season's 
wax a large quarto Bible (an expen- 
sive article in those days), ‘“‘ which 
served as a family book ever after,” 
and his home was always supplied 
with honey and mead. The old man 
worked at his loom till within a few 
days of his death, in the 86th year of 
his age. 

James, our author, was thus a born 
bee-master, and so great was his in- 
terest in bees that he, about the year 
1765, travelled all the way to London 
to get a chance of conversing with the 
famous Wildman. The latter hap- 

ened at the time to be in France, so 

onner had to return without seeing 
him, but he solaced himself by the 
possession of a rich haul of bee books, 
picked up on London bookstalls. He 
tells us he bought every book on bees 
that he could find. After this, and 
under the impulse of fresh discoveries 
day by day, he became so absorbed in 
his studies and experiments, that 
during the honey season he hardly 
took any sleep for whole weeks to- 
ether. At last, in 1789, he published 
1is first book, a ‘* Treatise on the Man- 
agement of Bees,’ which was well 
received. Insucceeding years he made 
so many discoveries and improve- 
ments, that he resolved to embody all 
he knew in the larger work by which 
he is better known, *‘ A New Plan for 
Speedily Increasing the Number of 
Hives in Scotland,” ete. ‘his work 
was issued by subscription in 1795, 
and was directly under the eapeonee 
of the ‘lords and gentlemen ” of the 
Highland Society, the then represen- 
tative of the great Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the present day, at whose shows 
the bee tent is a regular attraction. 

As affording a fair contrast between 
the best principles of bee-keeping in 
the last century and those of the 
present day, 1 note a few of the more 
prominent of Bonner’s ideas : 

Honeydew.—He speaks of it as an 
exudation of the saccharine juices of 
plants, which, in some cases it un- 





doubtedly is, but he seems to have no 
idea that the bulk of it is the excretion 
of aphides. 

Crude and Perfect Honey.—He de- 
cidedly differs from Mr. Pettigrew in 
this matter, having satisfied himself 
that the nectar as gathered from the 
flowers is true honey, afterwards 
thickening only from the evaporation 
of its watery particles. I had an illus- 
tration only yesterday of one way in 
which bees get rid of the superfluous 
water in the sweets they gather. 
Over a large et trough where I 
was supplying my bees with sweet- 
ened water, I could see in the sun- 
light that almost every bee that rose 
with its load, ejected a spray of water. 
So rapidly did the water find its way 
from the honey sac to the excretory 
organs of the bee, that the moment it 
rose it was enabled to get rid, I should 
suppose, of half the weight of its bur- 
den in the form of water. I havealso 
noticed this in the case of bees re- 
turning from the fields during the 
honey season. 

Pollen and Wax.—Although humor- 
ing the prevailing notion that the bees 
gathered wax and carried it home on 
their legs, by culling loads of pollen 
and loads of wax, Bonner argues very 
sensibly his opinion, that wax is an 
exudation from the body of the bee, 
as milk from the cow, silk from the 
spider and silkworm, or wax from the 
human ear. 

** Smotheration”’ by Brimstone.—This 
he utterly condemns as “ta barbarous 

ractice” to be ever deprecated. 

Vho would have supposed that sucha 
practice could have continued to the 
present day ? 





Northwestern Convention. 





The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will holdits fourth annual 
convention at Owsley’s Hall, N. W. 
corner Roby and West Madison Sts., 
Chicago, Ill., on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 17 and 18, 1883, 
commencing at 10a.m. on Wednes- 
day and holding five sessions. 

The Rev. L. L. Langstroth (the 
father of American apicluture) has 
promised to be present, and many of 
the most prominent apiarists of the 
Northwest will be there and aid in 
the deliberations and discussions. 

This meeting will be held during 
the last week of the Inter-State In- 
dustrial Exposition, and reduced 
railroad fares may be had on nearly 
all the railroads. A cordialinvitation 
is extended to bee-keepers every 
where to attend this annual reunion. 

Meals may be obtained at the Res- 
taurant near the Hall at 25 cts. each. 

Beds may be secured at the Gault 
House for $1, or at other Hotels at 
regular rates. 

TuHos. G. NEWMAN, Sec. 

C. C. MILLER, Pres. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Filling Empty Combs with Syrup. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have employed three different 
ways in filling empty combs with 
sugar syrup, either of which is prac- 
tical in accordance with the number 
to be filled. The object in filling 
combs, is the feeding of the bees in 
the most desirable manner, when they 
need feeding. That combs well filled 
with honey or syrup, ready to be 
oye in the hive when needed, is the 

est way to feed bees, for any and all 
purposes, I think will be conceded by 
all. For stithulating purposes I gen- 
erally set such filled come one ata 
time in the centre of the brood-nest, 
as the bees can cover them, and the 
queen can fill them with eggs. 

If it is thought that the bees are 
stimulated to a greater degree when 
they have to carry the syrup or hone 
as they do froma feeder, the fille 
combs can be placed at the outside of 
the brood-nest as far from the bees as 
the hive will admit of ; but after try- 
ing all ways, I prefer the first given. 
For winter feeding, the combs should 
be filled as full as possible, and enough 
placed in the hive at one time for the 
wants of the bees during the time 
they remain inactive. Syrup, for 
simulative feeding should be made by 
placing two pounds of confectioner’s 
A sugar, or the same amount of gran- 
ulated sugar in a tin vessel and pour- 
ing one pound of boiling water upon 
it, stirring till the sugar is dissolved. 
For winter stores I use 5 pounds of 
sugar to two pounds of water. Place 
it upon the stove until it boils, then 
skim. When cool, itis ready for the 
combs. I formerly used a little vine- 
gar or cream tartar in the syrup to 
= crystalization, but latterly 1 

ave not, and do not see but it works 
just as well. 

With this explanation we are ready 
to proceed as to how to fill the combs. 
If but few are to be filled, say 20 to 40, 
all that is needed is an extractor can, 
wash boiler, or any deep tin dish, in 
which to lay the combs, and a large 
tea or coffee-pot. Fix some sticks, or 
some arrangement to keep the combs 
2or3inches up from the bottom of 
the tin vessel, upon which the combs 
are to be laid. Nowfrom your tea- 
pot filled with the syrup, pour a small 
stream into the cells of the comb, 
holding the tea-pot a foot or more 
above the comb, so the falling syrup 
will force the air out of the cells so 
they will be filled. Pass the stream 
over the combs until all, or nearly all 
the cells are filled on one side, when 
the comb is to be turned over and the 
other side filled in the same way. 
When filled hang the combs in your 
tin comb bucket (or some convenient 
tin thing which can be found about 
the house) a little while to drain, 





when it is ready to be used in any 
spot or place the same as a frame of 
honey. In filling the comb the sides 
of the can will keep the syrup from 
spattering about the room,and whatis 
caught therein can be turned into the 
tea-pot again, so that no loss will 
occur. 

When 100 or more combs are to be 
filled, I use a watering-pot instead of 
the tea-pot, upon the nozzle of which 
is fixed a tin “ rose,” which slips on 
to the nozzle the same as does that 
used in spraying plants, but instead 
of being like the “‘rose” used for 
plants, which throws the several 
streams out and from the pot, this 
‘**rose ’’ is fixed so that the under side 
of itis a level flat piece of tin about 
2 inches square, punched full of holes, 
while all the rest of itis soldered u 
tight. Have it beveled so that it will 
stand just level when your watering- 
pot is inclined enough to pour astream 
when filled one-half full of syrup, and 
you have it just right. Now place 

our —r comb in your can as be- 
ore, fill your watering-pot with 
syrup and pour away. Instead of 
filling but one cell at a time, as was 
done with the tea-pot, this will filla 
space of comb 2 inches square as 
quickly as the other did One or two 
cells, and where no very large amount 
or wholesale feeding is to done, I 
prefer it to — other method of filling 
the combs with syrup. 


If I have a large amount of feeding 
todo,as I did in June, 1878, when 
nearly my whole yard was in a starv- 
ing condition, then either of the 
above plans would be too slow to be 
profitable. When such wholesale 
feeding is to be done, I proceed in this 
way: An extractor can is placed 
upon a bench about 3 feet high, and 
into this the syrup is poured. Pre- 
vious to this I have procured a tin 
dish made like a baking tin the exact 
size of my frame, the bottom of which 
is punched full of holes about 1-16 of 
an inch in diameter, said holes being 
about 4% inch apart each way. These 
holes should be punched from the 
inside of the dish, as should those in 
the ‘‘rose”’’ spoken of before, so that 
the syrup will fall from each hole ina 
separate stream. Place this dish full 
of holes under the faucet to the can 
containing the syrup. Immediately 
underthe dish place another can if 
you have it (if not a wash tub will 
answer), and you are ready for 
business. 


If you wish to make the best time 
possible, have an assistant to hand 
you the empty combs and take the 
filled ones; rollup your sleeves and 
hold the combs near the bottom of the 
can, or low enough down so the air 
will be forced out of the cells by the 
falling syrup; turn the faucet so the 
required amount of syrup will be in 
the dish all the time, and you can fill 
the combs as fast as the assistant can 
hand them to you and take those filled 
a When = a large lot of 
combs, it is Mee wom d to have a 
special rack fixed close by your can, 
upon which to hang your combs to 
drain. By placing under it several 
large sheets of tin set on an inclined 
plain, all the drip is run back into the 





can again. In this way all syrup is 
used up without waste, and if careful 
no daubing of anything — the 
utensils necessary to be u need 
occur. 

By the above plan no expensive 
feeders are to be ught or made, no 
room in an already crowded shop has 
to be taken to store such feeders, and 
the best of it all is the feed is placed 
in the combs just where the bees de- 
sire it. 

P.S. Iam asked what is the proper 
space between the bottom bar of the 
frames and the bottom board of the 
hive. I prefer 3g of an _ inch, but 
others prefer more. Anywhere from 
3¢ to 4 of aninch would be the de- 
cision of many of our best apiarists. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1883. 





Read at the Maine Convention. 


The Coming Bee. 
WM. HOYT. 


In considering the above subject it 
will be well to look at the object for 
which bees are kept. A few claim, 
that they keep bees, for the pleasure 
that they derive from them, but the 
majority of bee-keepers look to the 
profits that may be derived from the 
sale of honey, wax and bees. Now 
the bees that will collect the most 
honey, or produce the most bees, are 
what we are looking for. ; 

How are we to obtain the desired 
result? By judicious crossing of 
different strains and races, and se- 
lecting those that give the best satis- 
faction to breed from. The bee- 
keeper has the advantage over stock 
breeders, in not having to wait years 
to obtain any desired point, for even 
in our short summers, three or more 
generations can be reared in a single 
season. Every bee-keeper who has 
had one-half dozen or more colonies 
has noticed a great difference in the 
amount of honey obtained from colo- 
nies that to all outward appearances 
were about the same in the spring, as 
they had the same field in which to 
work, of course the difference was in 
the bees. Now, if honey is our object, 
let us rear our queens from those that 
produce the most honey, and we shall 
not have to wait long before we shall 
see a decided increase in our yearly 
average per colony. 

As near as I can learn, bee-keepers 
through this State, take one year with 
another.do not average over 25 pounds 
of honey per colony. — ; 

Are you satisfied with this? After 
four years experience with the yellow 
bees, I have become satisfied that 
they are better honey gatherers than 
the blacks. Ido not wish to be un- 
derstood that every colony showing 

ellow bands will gather more hone 

han the blacks, but that they wil 
average better. Perhaps a word in 
regard to the different qualities 
shown by the different races of bees 
may help to determine some one in 
their course of action in the future. 

The Italians are very prolific, in- 
dustrious, beautiful and amiable, and 
will gather hoftey in times of scarcity 
when the blacks are idle, but prob- 
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ably owing to the last named quality, 
are more liable to suffer from dysen- 
tery and spring dwindling than the 
blacks. 

From my own experience, and what 
Ican learn from others, I have no 
doubt that the Cyprians are the best 
honey gatherers known; one colony 
in Texas gathering over 800 pounds of 
honey. They are remarkably prolific, 
and are the most beautiful bees with 
which I am acquainted. As to their 
disposition, authorities differ so much 
that it is hard telling anything by 
what we read about them. My ex- 
perience with them in this respect is 
about as follows: While they are 

athering honey from any source, or 

eing fed, I can handle them with 
ease, and much faster than any other 
bees, and with less stings; owing to 





the ease with which they can be 
shaken from the combs, they are the | 
best to extract from, but after the! 
honey season is over let them alone, | 
and at any time during the season it | 
will not do to show any fear. 

My experience with Holy Land bees 
is somewhat limited, I believe their 
ong claim is in being more pro- 
ific than any other race, and are as 
amiable as the Italians. In my opin- 
ion the coming bee must possess the 
energy and hardiness of the Cyprian, 
and docility of the Italian, combined 
with the prolific qualities of the Holy 
Land bees. 

Iam not prepared at the present 
time to mark out any particular course 
for the bee-keeper to pursue, but be 
not content with an average of 25 
pounds of surplus honey per colony, 
when some of our best give 100 pounds 
ormore The work of improving the 
present bee, is not destined to be the 
work of one person. The queen 
breeder will endeavor to produce 
whatever quality his customers call 
for ; if they are satisfied with and call 
for rings and bands, the queen breeder 
will produce them if the purchaser 
demands good honey gatherers in 
preference to color, they will be forth- 
coming. 

The old style of bee-keeping had 
one advantage over the present 
method, as it gave full scope to that 
natural law, “the survival of the 
fittest,” as all colonies that had not 
succeeded in ona a winter’s 
supply of stores were either consigned 
to the brimstone pit or left to starve, 
while under the present management, 
colonies that are short of stores are 
fed, and every queen kept alive if 
possible; whether they possess any 
good qualities or not, thus often keep- 
ing alive queens that in the end may 
prove a positive injury totheir owner. 

In my opinion a queen should not 
be tolerated in an apiary unless her 

rogeny are possessed of the follow- 
ing qualities : 


First.—Good honey gatherers. 
Second.—Hardy to winter. 
Third.—Easy to handle. 
Fourth.— Yellow bands. 


There is much more that I would 
like to say upon this subject, but as I 
have —— taken up too much of 





your valuable time, I ‘will only say, 
do not be satisfied unless your bees 


are good honey gatherers, hardy to 
winter, easy to handle, and possessed 
of yellow bands—thus hastening the 
arrival of the Coming Bee. 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering on Summer Stands. 


J. E. POND, JR. 


To those who desire to follow the 
strict rule of nature, it must seem 
conclusive that our bees should be 
wintered on their summer stands. It 
may be argued that domesticated bees 
are not ina state of nature, but that 
a carries little weight, as the 
only change made in causing them to 





subserve to the best interest of man, | 
is that of furnishing them with a| 
bétter and more comfortable home for | 
themselves, and one that is more con- | 
venient to manipulate by its owner. 
As a matter of fact, bees are not 
domesticated, as are the ordinary 
domesticated farm animals. They are 
never tamed ; true by selectionwe may 
rid them of bad qualities to a certain 
extent, and to a certain extent im- 
prove them, but till we can fully con- 
trol the matter of fertilization, the 
work of improvement will not be 
complete, however satisfactory may 
be our approximate results. In the 
matter of wintering, if we assume 
correctly, that our bees should be 
wintered safely on summer stands, 
the question will at once arise, ** how 
can this bedone ?”” If done at all, it 
must necessarily be done in accord- 
ance with natural laws ; and when we 
ascertain fully and completely just 
what those natural laws require, in 
order to accomplish this end, then the 
problem is solved,and the question 
correctly answered. Of course it can- 
not be expected that every colony in 
an apiary will be wintered success- 
fully. Death is the great leveller, 
and all animate things must bow sub- 
missively to the reaper’s stroke ; the 
point is to reduce winter losses toa 
minimum. 

In order to ascertain a remedy for 
disease, the first thing isto makea 
correct diagnosis ; so with our bees, 
if we wish to learn how to prepare 
them, so they will pass safely through 
a long period of wintry weather, we 
must first learn what it.is that des- 
troys them, when no measures are 
taken for their safety. In some cases 
bees die of starvation, and that, too, 
when plenty of honey is contained in 
the frames, and in all probability this 
is im nine cases out of ten the cause of 
loss. If a sufficient amount of honey 
is not given to support them, when 
the colonies are left to the tender 
mercies of an inclement winter, we 
must expect to lose them; for that 
reason it is assumed, as every one now 
leaves sufficient stores in the hive to 
support the colony, that the cause of 
loss is the inability of the bees to 
reach the honey furnished them. I 
have been so successful in wintering, 
that for 16 yearsI have not lost a 
colony on standard aangeeets frames 
on summer stands. This I do not 
consider luck, but the result of fol- 





lowing the natural laws which govern 


the honey-bee, when in a state of con- 
finement, owing to severe wintry 
weather. 

My method of preparation assures 
the placing of stores in the hive, in 
such position that the bees can at all 
times and under all circumstances 
have access to them; also in so pack- 
ing the colony that all excess of mois- 
ture will imperceptibly pass off from 
the hive, and not be allowed to re- 
main and cause death, by embracing 
the cluster in its icy fold, when unable 
to generate a sufficient amount of 
heat to prevent it from freezing. I do 
not believe that any ordinary colony 
is destroyed by cold; I have seen a 
colony exposed in a box hive without 
any bottom board, for ten days with 
the themometer standing from 5° to 
14° below zero, without injury, which 
is proof sufficient to me of the cor- 
rectness of my belief. What then 
does destroy the colony? My answer 
is excess of moisture allowed to re- 
main in the hive, which is condensed 
to ice, owing to the inability of the 
colony to generate heat sufficient to 
counteract it, or else inability of the 
cluster to pass from one comb to 
another after having used up the 
stores within its reach. If I am cor- 
rect—and who can prove thatI am 
not ?—the remedy is plain and simple. 
I have assumed, and still assume, that 
much depends upon the form of 
frame that is used, and claim with a 
large degree of pertinacity that the 
standard Langstroth is the correct 
form ; this, however, is a matter of 
opinion which I claim the right to 
hold, and which Ido hold only after 
many experiments with it, side by 
side with other and deeper frames. 
However much may depend upon the 
form of frame, the other conditions 
mentioned are essential, and I full 
believe that say one who accepts an 
makes use of them in preparing for 
winter, will meet with the minimum 
of loss. 

Foxboro, Mass., Sept. 7, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





Ata meeting of the bee-keepers of 
Iowa, held on the State Fair grounds 
at Des Moines, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 5, after a full and free dis- 
cussion of the bee business and its 
interests, it was voted to organize a 
State Association. Rev. O. Clute, of 
lowa City, was elected president, and 
L. E. Cardell, of Malcom, secretary, 
and M. Sorrick, of Des Moines, treas- 
urer for the ensuing year. The presi- 
dent, socnenary ome treasurer, together 
with Mr. O. O. Poppleton were 5 1 
pointed an executive committee. It 
was decided to hold a meeting of the 
association on the State Fair grounds 
next year, on Wednesday of the Fair 
week. 

The project of having the society’s 
head quarters int tent owned by the 
society on the Fair grounds, was 
talked over. It was thought that in 
such a tent meetings could be held 
every — Fair week, and 
m2 a could read, and discussions 

e It was 


d on points of interest. 
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suggested that if bee-keepers would 
come to the Fair prepared to camp on 
the grounds near the headquarters, 
we could have a bee-keepers’ colony 
for the week, which would be pleas- 
ant socially, and profitable in arous- 
ing interest in bee-keeping, and dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the subject. 
President Clute and his two older 
sons, and two of his students in bee- 
keeping, were so encamped this year, 
and found it a delightful and inex- 
pensive method of spending the week. 
All persons present were requested to 
talk with bee-keepers in their vicinity 
and secure their names as members. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Rev. O. Clute for the hospitality of his 
tent for the meeting. 

L. E. CARDELL, Sec. 
Malcom, Iowa, Sept. 7, 1883. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Careful Experiments with Queens. 
H. L. JEFFREY, 


Ever since 1876 I have been trying 
to solve the problem and test a prob- 
able cause and remedy for the reason 
that good queens taken from a hive 
and shipped never give their receiver 
as good results as their shipper had 
received or reported. My attention 
was most strongly directed in this 
course, in the spring of 1877, by the 
receiving of two queens from one of 
the best breeders. Both queens were 
shipped the same day; one by mail, 
in a cage, the otherin a 4-frame nu- 
cleus by express. Both taken from 
very strong colonies; the shipper 
said they had 7 American frames full 
of brood (it was the first week in May), 
and were of the previous season’s 
rearing. I introduced the one com- 
ing by mail, to a strong black colony, 
and built up the other. The one re- 
ceived by mail did scarcely anything ; 
the other I increased up to 6 with the 
help of a black colony, whose queen 
I killed on receipt of the nucleus, 

iving the black bees brood from the 

talian queen, as her combs had eggs 
and larve in, when they came, an 1 
ave all the brood combs from the 
lack colony to the Italian queen, 
dividing the Italian colony when the 
cells were 24 hours from hatching. 
The queen, by mail, was introduced 
to a very strong black colony, and 
given,as I then thought, an extra 
ee chance, but she did not prove to 

e good fora 3-frame nucleus, and I 
had to help her colony from the other, 
all summer, and helped them for 
winter and some more the next 
pene. The next summer she did 
some better, but she never kept up 
with the nucleus queen. I, of course, 
said the mail was the cause. By 
thorough and numerous experiments, 
I now say it was not caused by being 
sent by mail, but by not being prop- 
erly conditioned before being shipped, 
and by being put intoa very strong 
colony when she was received. 

Now I will tell you how I proved it 
against the two causes, and not 

ainst the cause of being carried in 

email. An accidental occurrence, 





where I was going to take off a queen 
to introduce, but finally sent her b 
mail, opened a gap in the mystery. 
took the queen and 2 or 3 frames of 
bees out of the hive and set them in 
a nucleus. She stood so, aaney a 
week (when in her own hive she had 
9 Langstroth frames of brood, well 
filled), there being mostly young bees 
in the nucleus. She was ened 
fed, and consequently laid sparingly, 
and, of course, was in the best pos- 
sible shipping condition, as was after- 
wards proved. This was the last of 
June, 1878. She was sent on a three- 
days journey. by mail, and was put 
into a two-frame nucleus, made by 
se a frame of hatching brood 
each from two hives, and was built 
up to a strong colony, in the same 
way as the nucleus was made, as fast 
as she wanted room, and by the first 
of August, she again had 9 frames of 
brood of her own. 


Several other queens, equally good, 
were caged, from strong colonies, and 
mailed at the same time, but they 
proved poor things. Why was this 
one as good as ever, and the others 
worthless? I thought over it and 
asked a few who had received queens 
to try to help me solve the mystery. 
but with no satisfaction. I then re- 
solved to try some experiments to 
know why. For this purpose, 8 pro- 
lific queens were selected : 4 of them 
were put into nucleus hives; the 
other 4 were left as they were; in 5or 
6 days the whole 8 were caged, but 
marked 4 A and 4 B; all were tied in 
a bunch and thrown into the. stage ; 
if the J peey was in the way, it was 
kicked out of the way. In two days 
the package was opened, the bees fed 
and examined, again done up and 
subjected to two days more of kicking 
and throwing around ; in no way was 
any pains taken to handle them care- 


six days of sueh usage, as rough as 
could be given in the mail bag,2 A 
queens and 2 B queens were given to 
strong colonies; the 4 remaining ones 
were given to nuclei, composed of 2 
frames of hatching bees; the two 
queens given to the nuclei, in the 
course of a month, appeared to be as 
prolific as ever ; the two queens given 
to full colonies did not doas well as 
before. The two taken from the 
strong colonies and then introduced 
into nuclei were doing fairly, but did 
not recover their former fertility that 
season, and the two remaining queens, 
not conditioned and introduced into 
caren colonies, were never more 
than half as good as they were before 
the experiment. 
lin both ends of the chain—proper 
condition to ship and proper care to 
recover the journey. 


The above experiment was tried 
during the heighth of the season of 
1879. In 1880, three more experiments 
were tried, one in the spring, one in 
the honey flow, and one in the fall; 
the result showed by both careful an 
rough handling, that the shipping by 
mail or the rough handling, that the 
way prepared for shipping,and the way 
dealt with after receiving, made the 
most difference. Over 60 different 





fully, but some to the opposite. After | p 
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mencing to lay ; but the most of them 
were one year old. 

I tried several experiments in 1881, 
by shipping two queens to the same 
person, when receiving an order for 
one tested queen ; requesting a report 
of how vy | were for being prolific, 
condition the tested queen and send 
the other that had been laying 2 or 3 
weeks right from the hive to the mail 


bag. 

Tire result has always shown that a 
queen which has been shipped is in a 
convalescent state, and if put intoa 
situation to be copiously fed on her 
receival, is forced into prolificness,and 
like a convalescent person who is 
forced to hard work, of course has 
recovery retarded for a time, if not 
wholly prevented ; and when valuable 
queens are received, they should be 
handled with care, and, as a rule, 
should not be used for breeders im- 
mediately, if the best results are 
expected. 

Vashington Depot, Conn. 


—__-— <> e+ ____ 








For the American Bee Journal 


Mahoning Valley, B. K. Convention. 





The August session of the Mahon- 
ing Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held in Grange Hall, Newton 
Falls, on Saturday, the 18th. The 
day was all that the most sanguine 
could wish for. A large number 
were present ; a number of bee-keep- 
ers from abroad. A large display of 
honey was on exhibition, showing a 
creditable advancement. 

At 11 o’clock President Carson 
called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were approved. 

The Chair then appointed the fol- 

lowing committee on exhibits: C.G. 
Beardsley, William King and Warren 
ierce. 
There was some ponies busi- 
ness which occupied the attention of 
the meeting for a short time, then 
adjournment to dinner, as usual. 
Sociability and an excellent dinner 
were important features of the sbort 
noon recess; after this had been dis- 
cussed, and the committee had made 
their examination of honey on exhi- 
bition, our president called the after- 
noon session to order, and announced 
the questions in question box now in 
order : 

** How many colonies can be prop- 
erly kept in one locality?” Mr. Streeter 
thought it impossible, at present, to 
overstock a locality, so few were en- 
aged in the business. Mr. Page said 
it was a matter of business capacity 
in the one that > gn in it; 5 colo- 
nies of bees would overstock some, 
while a hundred would not be too 
many for others. 

‘Is white clover the most profuse 
in honey ?”” Mr. Oviatt thought that 
white clover produced most of the 
honey gathered by the bees. Mr. 
Simon thought that basswood was the 
most profuse in honey, at least in his 
section of country. 

** Is honey ripe before itis capped ?”’ 
Mr. Oviatt said, he had observed that 





queens were used, some just com- 





the longer honey remained in the hive 
the riper it gets; atmospheric influ- 
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ences change the condition of the 
or in a measure. 

‘** Why is it that Syrian bees do not 
cap their honey as soon as Italians ?” 
Mr. Simon thought it was the field 
bees that capped the honey. Mr. 
Moore said, it was the young bees 
under ten days old. 

** How far will bees travel to gather 
honey?” Mr. Page said, he had 
known his Italians to go 244 miles. 

‘**How shall we keep our empty 
combs over winter?” Mr. Simon 
said, after a few cool nights in late 
fall, store them in a loft of a house or 
barn, so that mice will not get at 
them. Mr. Carson said, he left his in 
the hives and placed them in a cool 
dry place, and kept the mice from 
them. 

*‘What would you do with combs 
that are moldy ?”’ Mr. Page said, he 
put a few frames at a time into a 
strong colony, and let them clean 
them. 

“Which is the best, old or new 
foundation to put in frames?” Mr. 
Carson said, that his bees work on 
foundation a year old, as well as new. 
Mr. Page preferred new. Mr. Streeter 

referred the new. Mr. Hubbare, of 

ew York, has a Given press he puts 
the wire and foundation in at the 
same time. Mr. Pierce said, he had 
used some of this kind of frames and 
liked them very much. 

‘**Can we rear as good queens arti- 
ficially as by natural means?” Mr. 
Pierce preferred a queen reared by 
the natural means. It was generally 
concurred in by all. 

‘* Has any one had any trouble from 
killing ants on the hives, and does the 
odor from the dead insect irritate the 
bees ?”” Mr. Oviatt had not noticed 
any inconvenience. Mr. Pierce said, 
he had been troubled a great deal by 
ants, Mr. Carson said, sprinkle salt 
around your hives. 

Mr. 8S. Oviatt placed on exhibition 
one can of extracted and five one- 
pound sections. Mr. C. B. Page one 
can and two cups of extracted honey, 
also two cages of Italian bees. Mr. 
L. Carson one can of honey. 

The executive committee then an- 
nounced that the next meeting of the 
association will be held at Newton 
Falls on the first Saturday of No- 
vember. 

The Chair then appointed the fol- 
lowing essayists for ournext meeting: 
C. P. Page and H. A. Simon. 

Adjourned to meet the first Satur- 
day in November, at Newton Falls, O. 

E. W. TURNER, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Posey County, Ind., Honey Show. 


J. M. HYNE. 





Our Fair closed yesterday. The dis- 
play of bees, honey and implements 
was very good. I took the first pre- 
mium on the best Italian bees, also on 
the best Italian queen. I obtained 
eleven dollar’s worth of premiums 
and sold some implements, bees, an 
300 lbs. of honey. Our show had a 
good effect. We have awakened up 


the bee interest beyond my expecta- 


tion, and [ think next season I shall 
be able to show a good report from 
Posey county. I think the only way 
to get reliable statistics, is to work up 
each county, say one man take charge 
of each county ; if he does not wish to 
travel all over it himself, let him ap- 
point one man in each township; 
surely there is one in each township 
that will take enough interest to see 
every man and get his report. Then 
we can have a et that will be reli- 
able. I am willing to canvass this 
county. I have talked with men of 
some of the townships that are willing 
to help in the good work. The report 
I have taken is as follows: 42 bee- 
keepers, 602 colonies last fall, 518 last 
spring, 1,055 now, 5,355 lbs. of comb 
honey, 4,800 lbs. of extracted honey; 
total, 10,155 lbs. The above report 
shows a poor season ; at this time last 
season, bees were doing well. If it 
had rained in time, bees would have 
done well this season, as we had a fine 
prospect, but everything is drying up 
now, and I expect to hear of a great 
many box and ‘gum hive men going 
out of the business, as their bees are 
already swarming out. My bees are 
in good condition for winter. 
Stewartsville, Ind., Sept. 15, 1883. 

















Do Not Slaughter your Crop. 
Fruit is scarce. The drought and 
frosts will make butter high, and 
honey is only a partial crop, in very 
many places, after all of the flatter- 
ing promises held out in the early 
art of the season, and now let us 
ook for and get prices that will en- 
able us to pay the high figures that 
we must for other products that we 
do not produce and must have. Here 
the crop is only about one-half of an 
average of early honey, and the late 
crop being a total failure, we can 
boast of only one-third of acrop for 
1883. It is of excellent quality, how- 
ever, and if we get a fair price Ap 
we shall try hard to do), we will live, 
and live to hope for better results for 
1884. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 12, 1883. 





White Clover Yield. 


Bees in frame hives have done very 
well around here this season. White 
clover was very abundant and yielded 
the finest honey I ever saw. We have 
no basswood around here, but have to 
depend on clover alone for surplus 
honey. We get no surplus from fall 
bloom. Bees in box hives did very 
poor, having swarmed too much. I 
am using the Quinby closed end 
frame hive,and I am well satisfied 
with it; have not lost any during 
the winters. I think I can winter 
them every time by packing with chaff 
or fine cut straw. Comb honey issell- 
ing for 18 to 20 cts.; extracted, 124 cts., 
home market. GREEN R. SHIRES. 

Adamsville, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1883. 
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100 Lbs. to the Colony. 

On page 444 of the Weekly Brz 
JOURNAL for Sept. 5, you give me the 
credit in az communication of ex- 
tracting 2,200 lbs. of honey, instead of 
22,000 Ibs. 110 lbs. to the colony is 
small enough when Messrs. Harriman 
& Adams’ yield was over 200 Ibs. 
Please correct the error. 

O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., Sept. 8, 1883. 


[The omission of the cypher was an 
oversight of the printer, but makes a 
vast difference.—ED.] 





Frozen Honey. 


On the nights of the 8th and 9th of 
this month, there was frost enough 
here to kill most every green thing. 
Corn was cut very bad, and the farm- 
ers are busy cutting it up. One man 
told me, the other day, that his corn 
stubble was just alive with bees. 
Another said his hands felt as though 
he had honey daubed all over them 
after cutting corn. I shall watch and 
see how much of that kind of sweet 
they get perhaps not enough to be 
of value to them for wintering. What 
I have seen of that kind of honey 
is thick and has a good taste. 9) 
fall crop here yet to speak of, and 
the prospect is slim now of our getting 
any to speak of. W. H. SHIRLEY. 

Siendead. Mich., Sept. 12, 1883. 





Filling Empty Combs with Syrup. 

In the BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Doolittle 
combs with 
honey or sugar syrup for stimulative 
feeding. 

1. How is it to be done ? 

2. What is the greg space between 
the bottom bar of the frames and the 
bottom board of the hive ? 

Will Mr. Doolittle please answer 
through the BEE JOURNAL ? 

T. C. GIDDINGS. 

Aspen, Colo., Sept 1, 1883. 


| Replies to the above queries, may 
be found in Mr. Doolittle’s article on 
page 497.—ED.] 





Curious Freak of Bees. 


In reply to Mr. Heddon’s question, 
on page 433, I would say that it was 
the next day after they had swarmed 
that I looked, and from all appear- 
ances the cell was capped before they 
swarmed. A.» RICKENBACHER. 

Gahanna, Ohio, Sept. 3, 1883. 





A Large Yield. 

We have had the best honey season 
ever known in this part of the State, 
to my knowledge. Clover and bass- 
wood were in bloom longer than usual. 
From 5 colonies, spring count, I took 
900 pounds of comb honey, and an 
increase of 13; did not take a pound 
from the brood-chambers, which are 
full of honey; will extract some when 
I put them in winter quarters, to 
make sure to leave them enough until 
next spring. The fall flowers yield 
but little nectar, because it is too dry. 
I have one swarm that I hived June 
3, from which I took 180 pounds of 
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comb honey. How is that for this 
part of Indiana ? 
JOHN W.STURWOLD. 
Haymond, Ind., Sept. 14, 1883. 





Is Smoke Injurious to Bees ? 


Ihave recently bought and had in 
use a ‘‘ Conqueror ”’ bee smoker, and I 
am very much pleased with the power 
it gives me over my bees, and by its 
other qualities; but what I should 
like toknow from some of your cor- 
respondents who have doubtless had 
more experience, is whether the very 
pungent smoke from the use of sound 
w has no deleterious effect on the 
delicate larve and eggs of the bees. 
Please will some of your correspond- 
ents, or Messrs. Doolittle and Hed- 
don give their experience in the 
columns of your valuable JOURNAL. 

* JOHN MARTIN. 

London, England, Sept. 8, 1883. 


[Will Messrs. Doolittle, Heddon, 
and others please givea brief reply to 
the above question, as requested by 
Mr. Martin ?—Ep.] 


Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Alsike Clover Hay. 

Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions through the BEE 
JOURNAL: 

How does Alsike clover compare 
with red clover in the following par- 
ticulars: For hay, for pasture, for 
fertilizing the ground, and will it pay 
to raise it here, where red clover does 
very well, but is a little inclined to 
freeze out in winter, not taking into 
consideration the bee pasturage ? 

G. W. WILLIAMS. 

Economy, Ind., Sept. 12, 1883. 

ANSWER.—Alsike clover makes bet- 
ter hay than red clover, it being more 
tender and finer. Stock prefer it 
either in hay or pasture. Asa ferti- 
lizer, I do not consider it eqnal to red 
clover. Chemistry tells us that red 
clover takes the largest proportion 
from the atmosphere and less from 
the earth, making it the best fertilizer 
of any we have. This may be called 


@@ The Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Central Illinois will hold its next 
meeting on Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 10 
a. m., at 205 South Main street, city of 
Bloomington. All interested, in this 
and adjoining counties, are invited 
to attend. J.L. Woxicortr, Pres. 
JAMES POINDEXTER, Sec. 





@@ The Union Kentucky Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will hold their fall 
meeting in Petry’s Hall, in Shelby- 
ville, Ky.,on Thursday, the 4th day 
of October, 1883. All bee-keepers 
and the public generally, are invite 


to be present. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


—_- + 





@@ The next regular meeting of 
the Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Newton 
Falls, O., on the first Saturday of 
November, 1883. L. CArson, Pres. 
E. W. TURNER, Sec. 





@@ The quarterly meeting of the 
Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held at the Court 
House, in Marshalltown, Iowa, on 
Saturday, Oct. 6, at 10.30 A. M. Sub- 
ject for discussion, ‘‘ Fall and Winter 
Care.” All interested, in this and 
adjoining counties, are invited, for 
we hope to have a good meeting, and 
one of benefit to all. 
J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 

Le Grand, Iowa. 





@@ Please announce that the Iowa 
Central Association, will meet at Win- 
terset, lowa, Nov. 2, 1883. 

Z. G. COOLEY, Sec. pro tem. 


t The Wentworth, Ont., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold their 
next meeting in the Secretary’s office, 
on the Central Fair Grounds, Hamil- 
ton, on Wednesday, the 3d of October, 
commencing atlp.m. Allinterested 
in bees and honey, are requested to 
attend. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Sec., Carlisle. 








The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages 
** 100 colonies (220 pages 


eeenee 





stealing from your neighbors. 
own opinion is, that there are few 
places in the United States where it 
will pay to supplant red with Alsike 
clover, if bee pasturage is not to be 
considered. 











@ The Cass County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, organized on the 15th of 
August, will meet on the 10th of 
October, 1883, in es gag wi Ind. 
All persons intereste 
honey are cs my A invited 
come. R 


in bees and 


DE WITT OWN, Sec. 
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** 2900 colonies (420 pages 


| The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 


all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 


of numbers, and still keep the record 


Special Aotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the Bez JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 





How to Create a Market for Honey. 








We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used,and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00, or 1,000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” etce., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This 
gives a statement of account every 











new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


week. 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the J ister for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Bex Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly Bez JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 








Books at Fairs.—Those who make 
an exhibit at Fairs will find that an 
assortment of Books and Pamphlets 
would sell and leave them a profit for 
handling. We will send such, postage 
prepaid, at 25 per cent. discount; or 
if the purchaser pays express charges, 
we will supply any of our own publica- 
tions at 40 per cent. discount. 





Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 


convenient way of preserving the BEE | *¥ 


JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 





g@@ The new two cent rate of pos- 
tage for letters goes into effect on 
October1. Three cent postage stamps 
will then be but little used. For all 
fractions of a dollar sent to us here- 
after we should prefer either one-cent, 
or else five or ten-cent postage stamps, 
or a Postal Note. Do not send coins 
in any letter. 





Fairs.—To any one exhibiting at 
Fairs, we will send samples of the 
BEE JOURNAL and acolored Poster, 
to aid in getting up a club. The 
Premiums we offer will pay them for 
so doing. Foraclub of 8 subscribers 
to the Monthly Ber JOURNAL, or 4 
Weekly, we will present Dzierzon’s 
Rational Bee-Keeping, price $2.00. 





Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 


-Keeping, | arri 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Sept. 24, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


. 
HONEY—The demand for extracted honey is 
exceedingly dull; for comb honey, only fair; arri- 
vals are plentiful. Stocks are large in the hands 
of corn merchants and others. Our own supply is 
larger than ever, and, for the present, we cannot 
compete with commission merchants. We ma 
have to offer lower figures. Our prices so far were 7: 
9c. for extraeted, and 14@16c. for comb honey on 


val. 

BEESWAX-—Arrivals of beeswax are good at 
25@28c., and the demand is fair. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 18c. Dark and second —_r 14¢.; 
extracted white clover in kegs and barrels, 1ic.; 


dark, 8c. 
BEES W AX—Prime yellow, 30@31c. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Ce. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—Comb honey has been bought with 
more freedom this week, and prices of last week 
have been fully sustained. The coo! weather has 
8 up the usual fal! trade, and activity is the 
order of the bour. In selecting out the best con- 
signments (with the exception of one round lot 
en by merchants from Dakota Territory), our 
demand is chiefly local. Extracted honey has not 
been sought for to any extent, yet there is an im- 

rovement over last week in the amount sold. 

omb honey, extra white 1 |b. sections, 18c.; comb 
none, ex'ra white 144 to 2 Ib. sections, 15@17c. 

BEESW AX—Steady and quiet, at 25@35c., as to 


color, etc. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONBY—There is a moderate supply of comb 
and extracted of common quality, but offerings of 
extra choice comb are very light. The sales being 
effected are within range of unchasged figures. 
White to extra white comb, 16@2c.; dark to good. 
10@13c.; extracted, choice to extra white, 7 
c.; dark and candied, 64@— 

EESW AX —Wholesale, 27@28c. 
STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Some little inquiry for choice comb, 
from grocers, at 14@16c. in ae packages, but 
little or no demand otherwise. Offerings are lib- 
eral of strained and extracted, and dull at 64@Tc. 
Old and dark comb nominally cheap. 

BEESW AX—Was selling at 25@26c. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Comes very slowly and sells as fast as 
it comes at 18@19¢c. for best white in | Ib. sections, 
and 17@18c. for 2 Ib. sections. Second quality is 
very slow. Extracted usually sells very slowly in 
our market; as yet, no extracted has been received. 

BEESW AX—None in Market. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY—We quote our market at 18@20c. for 
1 Ib. white clover; 18@19c. for 2 Ib. white clover. 
— is in good supply, and selling from 

BEESW AX—Onur supply is gone; we have none 


to quote. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





> 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


—— 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 








by sending the names to this office. 


Trial Trip—25 Cents. 


As the season for Fairs has arrived, 
and wishing to be able to reach Several 
thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
men, and by the aid of the BEE 
JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL three months 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
of ten we will give atloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for aclub of 15, a cloth 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we 
will present both the Manual and Bees 
and Honey. If any one wants these 
Books for nothing, here is on excel- 
lent opportunity to get them fora 
little exertion. 








@@ We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 

é@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 








@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
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OR SAL E—Very cheap, 23 coloniesof BEES. 
17 colonies in Simplicity hives, and 6 colonies 
in Champion hive. All in good order for winter. 
T. W. HOMSO 


N, 
39Alt MT. VERNON, IND. 








BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Fail to Read This ! 


Only One Impure Queen Out of 950 
Sent Out this Year ! 

The Queen received from you is the finest one I 
ever saw. She is remarkably prolific, producin 
fine large workers, each bearing the three bands 0 
gold. W.H. WESTON, London, Ont. 

I have 3 or 4 bee books, but yours goes ahead of 
all the others. WM. FLICKINGER, Doylestown,O. 

Book (bound in cloth) and Tested Queen sent for 
$2.00 during September only. 


Tested Queen...........ccccececeees $1 50 
BERMEG BOGE ccccsecccvcccesvccececece 1 25 


HENRY ALLEY, 











we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


36A2t Essex Co. WENHAM, MASS. 
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